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THE CAST-OFF LEATHER APRON. 


Those who are at all acquainted in the pleasant 
village of Fairbush, must have noticed, in a central part 
of it, a large three piece house, now mouldering to de- 
éay, but which once in lofty prideoverlooked the more 
modest and humble tenements in the neighborhood, 
There is nothing remarkable or uncommon in a three 
story house, merely as such; but with the one we 
have mentioned is connected a tale, and with the tale, 
a moral which may be of use to those who are am- 
bitious of stepping, out of the walks of life for which 
nature and chusetien have fitted them, and who are 
vainly desirous of forgetting the humble but honest 
means by which they have risen to wealth and re- 
spectability. 

Fritz Pigiron began life in the capacity of a black- 
smith. At the close of his apprenticeship, his whole 
possessions were comprised in his ‘‘ freedom suit ;” 
and he was obliged to labor for some time as a jour- 
neyman, to earn money sufficient to set himself up in 
business. Ambitious of appearing before the world 
as a master mechanic, he contented himself with a 
very humble stock of materials in the out set; and an 
anvil, two or three hammers, a pair of broken wind- 
ed bellows, and a few pounds of iron were all he had 
to begin with. But Fritz was noted for his industry 
and economy. The sparks began to rise from his 
forge before the stars had gone out in the morning ; 
os the sound of his hammer continued in the evening 
after all the village around was buried in the silence 
of sleep. Fritz was besides a complete master of 
his e. No son of Vulcan could turn his iron on 
the anvil with more dexterity, or ply the hammer 
with more decided and proper effect. And albeit he 
did not aspire to the dignity of forging a thunder-bolt, 
no mortal man could mould a horse shoe, pare a hoof, 
or drive a nail to better advantage than Fritz Pig- 
iron. 

With such ability and such habits as these, Fritz 
soon began to rise from his low estate, and in a short 
time fairly shook hands with poverty—that is to say, 
he was clear of debt, had procured him a good set of 
tools, a handsome stock of iron and steel, and had 
money beforehand. He spent nothing unnecessarily, 
laid out nothing in fine clothes, and evidently regard- 
ed his leather apron as the most becoming part of his 
apparel. He married a wife as industrious and econo- 
mical as himself; and though children flocked in up- 
on them faster than they could count, they neverthe- 
less in the course Of time arose to absolute wealth. 

Industry always deserves, and wealth usually com- 
mands, respect. On both these accounts it was very 
fully accorded to Fritz Pigiron and his family. He 
was regarded as an industrious and thriving man; as 
one who had raised himself from the lowest poverty 
to be the richest among his brother mechanics ; and 
himself and family were respected accordingly. 

Fritz had hitherto occupied a moderate sized, but 
Very convenient house, and as well calculated to in- 
sure the comfort of his family as one thrice its size. 
But alas for the influence of immoderate desires! 
Fritz, in an evil hour, resolved on pulling down and 
building bigger. Accordingly materials were pro- 
cured and workmen employed at great expense, and 
& house, three stories high, and every way three 
times as large as was necessary to accommodate his 
family, was erected in its stead. Superb houses de- 
mand costly furniture, and a great deal of it; and nei- 
ther Fritz nor his family, seemed willing that a man- 
sion, with so fair an out side, should be wanting in 
its interior decorations. In short, there was not a 

in all the village of Fairbush, which could equal 
that of Fritz Pigiron, in the loftiness of its size or the 
costliness of its furniture. 

During the building of this house, the neighbors of 
Fritz, and ety his brother mechanics, while 
glancing at the work, would frequently indulge in 
such expressions as these—‘ Pride will have a fall.’ 

Neighbor Pigiron is becoming rather disordered in 
his upper story.’ ‘It’s a wonder if the top of his 
house don’t find the bottom of his purse! and they 
pd christened the house by the name of Pigiron's 

y. 

_ But where is the use of a fine house ani costly fur- 

aiture, if one cannot exhibit them to fine company. 





So thought Fritz, so thought his wife, and so thought 
the whole family. Parties then must be given; and 
none but the ‘first’ in the village, of course, could be 
admitted into any thing like a fashionable jam. Me- 
chanics were wholly out of the question, as the Pig- 
irons said, and never invited into ‘good me ye 

Fritz Pigiron now n to be ashamed of his oc- 
cupation, and to regret that he was ever bred a black- 
smith. If he was ashamed of it, his wife end daugh- 
ters were still more so, and would have given all the 
silk in their wardrobes if the stain of charcoal had 
never come over the hands of Mr. Pigiron. But as 
the past could not be recalled, it was resolved that no 
time should be lost in wipping out the stain for the 
future. Accordingly the leather apron of Fritz, in 
which he used to glory, and to which he owed all his 
present consequence, was cast aside in scorn; the an- 
vil was heard to sound no longer: the very shop it- 
self was razed to the ground, and every trace of it re- 
moved from sight—in a word, Fritz Pigiron set up 
for a gentleman. 

But it is the misfortune of those, who quit their 
own sphere and usurp a place in a higher, to feel in- 
secure in their new station; to imagine that every- 
body considers them as intruders, and. under these 
impressions, to take all imaginable pains to prove 
their claims to the rank which they have but lately 
assumed. They are apt to launch out into a sea of 
extravagance, in dress, furniture, and equipage; and 
not only so, but exhibit a haughtiness of carriage 
which has no parallel among those who claims to su- 
perior rank are not likely to be disputed. They en- 
deavor, especially, to separate themselves as far as 
possible from their former associates, and those whose 
rank they have endeavored to abandon, lest the ap- 
pearance of intimacy, or even of friendly recognition, 
should be construed into an acknowledgement of equal- 
ity. They are constantly acting on the defensive, and 
betray their origin by their over ye | to conceal! it. 

This wag precisely the case with Fritz Pigiron and 
his family. Every nerve must be strained to make a 
show. Their former acquaintance must be abandoned 
of course. ‘It is so very vulgar,” said they, “‘to as- 
sociate vith mechanics!” ‘‘ Lud,” exclaimed the 

iss Pigiron, ‘“‘that any body should presume to 
think of going into ‘good society’ with their hands be- 
fouled with the dirt of the shop!” But the shop, like 
the evil genius of Brutus, was ever ready to appear 
to them at Philippi. The sound of an anvil struck 
them dumb; the grating of a file set their teeth on 
edge; and the very mention of a leather apron threw 
them into hysterics. The youngest child was once the 
innocent cause of great mortification to the elder part 
of the family and drew upon itself a severe chastise- 
ment for its infantile thoughtlessness. It was in 
“good society,’’ and the child said, “Pa, pa, why 
don't you wear your leather apron as you used to do, 
and”’—* Shoh ! Shoh!” said Fritz, stopping the child’s 
mouth with his hand, “what’s the choild a dreamen 
about? as sure as I’m aloive, the choild is crazy; here 
do take it out of the room Mrs. Pigiron.” The good 
lady did as she was requested, but in no gentle man- 
ner, for she nearly jerked off the poor child’s arm. 
The Miss Pigirons blushed and fidgeted, and endea- 
vored to draw off the attention of the company from 
the unlucky child, by making some unmeaning ob- 
servations about the weather, askiug the gentlemen’s 
opinion of the last novel, how they liked the last 
Sunday’s sermon, and whether they were foad of 
music—all of which subjects had been two or three 
times discussed before. As for the offending child, 
it was sent to bed without its supper, and the next 
day severely birched for its innocent mention of the 
leather apron. 

At length Fritz Pigiron and his family contracted 
so great and such a morbid sensibility on the subject 
of his former occupation, that the very sound of an 
anvil half a mile off, or the sight of a leather apron 
on one of their industrious neighbors, was found to 
be an insufferable annoyance. They would fain have 
had -very blacksmith banished beyond sight and hear- 
ing, and Fritz went so far as to petition the Legisla- 
ture for a law to abolish the wearing of lea her aprons 
among all sorts of people, as an abominable nuisance, 
an:l utterly offensive to the eyes of all ‘‘good society. 


expense of supporting his gentlemanly ions, 
the affairs of Fritz ame . He was 
daily running in debt, suits were entered against him, 
executions were levied on his whe or Jor costly fur- 
niture was sold, one article after , by the sher- 
iff, and at last the house itself was brought under the 
hammer. Fritz was allowed a week’s time to procure 
and remove to an humbler dwelling; but on the last 
day previous to his expected départure, a strange 
noise being heard by the family in the upper part cf 
the house, was made, and lo! in one corner of 
a room lay Fritz Pigiron with his head closely enve- 
loped in his cast off leather apron, on ing which 
he was found to be black in the face, and the vital 
spark extinguished. ‘ 

How the leather apron came to be preserved, after 
the transformation of its owner and his consequent 
antipathy to every thiag connected with his former 
occupation, was at that time, and continues to be even 
to this day, a matter of wonder in the e of Fair- 
bush. But so it was—as if the badge of his earl 
prosperity, when cast off and despised; should sti 
continue in existence, only to become the instrument 
of his death. He was interred in one é¢orner of the 
village burying ground, and the following inscription 
is still to be seen on his grave stone. 

Hoe Hen toe body 
ritz Pigiron, 
Who died ° 
By pride. 
He was a very good Mechanic, 
But a very Gentleman. 





SELF CULTURE. 


The following is from the pen of ® young me- 
chanic of Troy, with whose name our readers must 
be familiar. He has written e numberof articles 
for our sheet, some of which have been extensive- 
ly copied. The subjoined we have justreceived— 
it is published without emendation, for its faults 
are of such a character as not to be remedied at 
our hands. That it is the production of genius, 
untutored and unpolished, is evident; but the pe- 
culiar circumstances under which the wnter has 
labored, and with which he has so nobly combat- 
ted, will excuse his errors. Time and experience 
will do much for him, and the less he writes and 
the more he studies, for a few years to come, the 
better. We would not have him forsake his pen, 
but care, attention and constaat »pplication only 
can give grace and symmetry to the tich though 
rough productions of his fancy. _ 

In a short note accompanying these articles, the 
author says: ‘‘ I have but little time and less judg- 
ment to polish my productions for the public eye. 
It was my early misfortune to be deprived, by 
death, of my only friend, and I have never receiv- 
ed the benefits uf even a common school education. 
I was fourteen before I could read a.word, and 
then I was my own tutor; I had no one to correct 
my errors, or direct my studies. “* Self-taught I 
sing,” and truly selftaughit I write. I have no 
one to think for my scanty acquirements. ‘“ Po- 
verty’s unconquerable bar has bound me down, 
and the pleasure I derive from my bumble produc- 
tions is all the solace I have for my solitary hours. 
Yet I have much to be grateful for, and will elbow 
my way through the world under the cognomen of 
the ‘ Poor Rich Man.’ ”’ 


God help thee mid the adverse wayes of life, 








From his extravagaat mode of liviag, and the great 








and protect thee, child of Nature! Though thy 
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lot be humble ani thy life be one of toil, it is more 
to be envied than that of the luxurious fopling, 
whose perfumed carcass is triced out in the guise 
of wealth—a human popinjay! 

The prose article is less open to criticism than 
the lines on the discoverer of the Mississippi. 
‘* Crimson tapestry” and “ rustic couch,”’ are not 
so easily reconciled ir. the same picture, especial- 
ly in the untracked forests of America. The 
‘* room,’’—where was the room? who reared the 
palace with ‘‘ crimson tapestry”? this is incon- 
gruous—unpardonable ; as well as: 

“ Defiance, flame and scath 
Wes imaged in his werd.” 
Eye would do, as far as sense is concerned, but 
that “‘ wad na” rhyme. 





DE sOoTO. 


BY JOSEPA H. BUTLER. 


No more to lead the sons of Spain 
Thro’ battle’s steel array! 
Torches in mockery gleam’d 
On the crimson tapestry, 
But the conqueror’s eye stil! beam’d 
_ With the light of victory! 


Silence reigned profound, 
And the bravest held their breath ! 
The bloojhounds cf the chase, 
Lay couch’d around the room, 
And oft they ey’d their master’s face, 
Thro’ the pervading gloom. 
“ Warriors withbold your fears |” 
The dying Soto said, 
“ Me with no woman’s tears, 
Shall ye number with thefiead ! 
So may not Soto die ; 
The blood of noble Spain 
Should ebb ’mid martial revelry 
And shout, on battle’s ; lain ! 
Then give the trumpet breath, 
Wake the music of the drum; 
When Soto yields to death 
Shall the voice of war be dumb? 
Clothe me in warrior’s steel, 
‘When I in death am cold, 
And roand my breast, that cannot feel, 
Be 8; ain’s proud banner roll’d! ; 
Let my right band grasp my sword, 
At midnight still and deep, 
And where Mississippi’s waves are poured, 
Resign my dust to sleep! 
Mosscoso: take this ri. g ; 
Thine is a leader’s post! 
In knighthood’s honor swear to bring 
To Spain our shatter’d host ; 
Seek thou no conquest herr, 
But back to noble Spain, 
Lead thou our every spear, 
Across the distant main! 
The conqueror Soto dies, 
His hour of death is now, 
All fear Spain’s banner where it flies, 
To heaven alone I bow !” 


The chieftain silent lay, 

When a warder crossed the hall, 
Who heralded the way 

Of a warrior, dark and tall! 
A red man of the wild, 

With plume aad war belt on, 
‘The forest’s stalwart child, 








Frowned fierce before the Don! 
He cast one haughty look 
On the dying lord of Spain, 
His quivered darts he shook, 
That never flew in vain! 
Defiance, flame and scarth 
Was imag’d in his word, 
The dying Soto’s eyes glazed death, 
Fain had he grasped his sword! 
He rose; unearthiy gloom 
His pallid features bore, 
He sunk, (like spectre in the tomb.) 
De Soto is no more! 


The ghostly watch of night 
Came in its ebon pall, 
Amid five hundred torches bright, 
And the death-drum's solemn call! 
They clothed him for the tomb, 
In babiliments of mail, 
His good sword in his hand, bis plume 
Shaded his visage pale ; 
A remnant of the brave, 
‘With monks in order due, 
Then bore him to his watery grave, 
*Mid torches’ sanguine hue! 
Pale echo woke from sleep, 
As the thunder of the gun, 
Amid the forests, wild and deep, 
Sold where the rites were done! 
Quench'd is that eye of fire, 
That heart hath ceased to beat, 
The forests are his funeral pyre, 
The wave, his winding sheet! 


Troy, 1842. 





A VISION OF THE “OLDEN” TIME. 
Being a “ Dream which is not att a Dream.” 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 

It was sunset when I returned from a pleasing 
ramble in the country, in the delightful month of 
June, during which I had enjoyed that peace of mind 
so sweet to a contemplative and lonely bosom. The 
only sounds that broke in upon my reverie were the 
dashing of a falling rill, or the shrill chirp of some 
happy bird, sheltered beneath the green foliage of a 
neighboring tree. The bleating of flocks, the musical 
hum of the little insect, came softly on the ear in this 
“wild solitude of bees and birds.” I had journeyed 
far, and espying a stone of massy proportions, I seat- 
ed myself upon it. What a delightful evening (said 
I, solus) is this! what a glorious sunset; I wonder 
where the painter is whose pencil could just'y imitate 
yon rosy streaks, or cover his canvass with such a 
sea of sapphire. Yonder rock rises as a giant senti- 
nel, placed to guard the gate of paradise from the pol- 
luting step of man! How yon lake blushes at the 
boldness of Phoebus, while he kisses its pale cheek 
as a “good night” token. Ali is still, calm, holy, 
deathlike without his terrors. Hail, happy, blessed 
vesper hour! thou art worth all the twenty-four. 
Then I almost longed to be at Rome—to tread the 
marble pavement of St. Peter’s, to pace that almost 
superhuman structure which Byron says is the noblest 
ever reared from “Jove to Jesus”! 

What a delightful land is this America; how pros- 
perous, how happy, and above all, how free! here no 
tyrant lordling dares mete out his decrees to the poor; 
here is equality; the industrious poor man can sit 
down in his own homestead, unmolested. Happy 
country, where liberty and science has kindled a ves- 
tal fire, never, I trust, to be quenched ! I should 
have proceeded, but a form of commanding aspect 
suddenly stood before me and-fixed his keen eyes full 
upon my face. I felt somewhat confused, and gladly 
would have been spared his presence. He was above 
the middle size and of fair proportions, his habit was 
of the ‘‘olden time.” At length, venturing to lift my 
eye from his sword hilt to his face, I discovered the 
semblance of the immortal Grorncre WasuincTon ! 
Now, his is a fave not easily mistaken, and if I was 
confused before, what were my feelings on finding my- 





self present with such superhuman company! I cow. 
ered beneath his searching glance, and was about to 
speak, when he kindly relieved my embarrassment— 
“Stranger, [he began] I greet you well; may I ask 
how long it is since you left yon lower world, «and 
how came you to the spirit land, possessed, as you 
seem to be, of the habiliments of mortality?” Great 
God, said I mentally, what—am I dead—dead, and in 
Hades—and, without suffering the pangs of dissolu. 
tion! Astonishing mystery—but how should I an. 
swer the quest of the spirit? I sat mute and con- 
founded. Here he kindly cut me short, no doubt in 
pity to my feelings: “ Providence works in mystery, 
but how go things upon your earth ? I have not trou. 
bled myself of late to descend among you unhappy 
mortals, as I was much disgusted at the confusion 
and crimes I saw during my last visit. A small por- 
tion of what yov call time, (known to spirits as eter. 
nity,) has passed since I revisited the scenes of my 
morta! pilgrimage—lI entered the capital of my birth- 
place—I beheld each rival city which rose proudly on 
the soil of once happy America, I was in her council 
chambers, I listened to her orators, her patriots, her 
statesmen and her warriors—I heard the songs of her 
poets, and marked the traces of that mighty engine 
the press—it had left tracks cf light upon the bosom 
of that dark cloud fostered by ignorance and supersti- 
tion. I beheld those fiends fly to the rocky fastnesses 
and the distant wilds of our land—but rrs rays shall 
reach even there! yes, even into the very gloom of 
our western forests and trackless wildernesses. But, 
oh! my country, thou, around whose mountains my 
shade still hovers—how art thou fallen from thy once 
high estate! When I quitted thee thou wert as thy 
native eagle, daring in danger, wise in council, pros- 
perous in commerce, and happy in peace! I left no 
seeds of dissension and strife in that noble republic— 
the representatives of my people’s choice were of 
staunch and Roman virtue. The ship of state went 
safely over every sea, and amid every rock, and by 
every quicksand, freely and triumphantly, she enter- 
ed the port of rest without one shivered sail—but, oh! 
ye fellow dead, how is that gallant vessel now, tem- 
pest tossed and riven! she is only not a wreck! I yet 
see the striped bunting afloat, and the starry flag is 
yet at her mast head, proudly waving over some bo- 
soms that beat free as the breeze that fans it; but, 
alas, they are as the righteous in Sodom. The sign- 
ers of the declaration of ’76 have done their duty, 
they did not ‘‘give up the ship” until all was accom- 
plished, and order restored—until the enemies of li- 
berty were struck powerless, and kingly despotism 
laid low in dust and ashes. They bequeathed unto 
you an inheritance ‘“‘cheaply earned with blood.” 
They entrusted its future prosperity to your wisdom, 
your justice, your zeal, your watchfulness and your 
virtue! O ye degenerate descendants of a nobler 
race, is not pride a stepping stone toruin? When 
did a republic prosper under its influence? She 
brought war and desolation into the holy courts of 
Heaven, and “drove the angels from the face of God;”’ 
and shall a people hope to flourish beneath her influ- 
ence upon earth. Luxury, too, is closely allied to 
pride, she is her twin sister. The mightiest repub- 
lics that the world ever beheld fell before their blight- 
ing breath, and are now become a desolation and 4 
bye word among men. Trace through the pages of 
history their direful progress amid the once flourish- 
ing states of Greece and Rome—Venice, that queen 
of the sea girt throne, weeps her weakness in dust 
and sackcloth. See their councils divided by faction 
and torn by intestine broils; their senators die by the 
bloody dagger of the assassin ; see a cloud come over 
the sun of their freedom, which even a Brutus failed 
toscaticr. While our great ones shall account riches 
alone honorable; while the poor but gifted ones of 
our soil shall be neglected, and they look with an eye 





of envy upon Europe and her crowned depots—their 
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palaces and splendor forcibly torn from the indus- 
trious and producing classes; while they strive to ri- 
val kings in their grandeur and luxury, they cannot 
fail but fall also into their vices. Rome did well 
while her rulers and her citizens were content with 
the common bounties of Providence, while they de- 
pended on their own industry and art to supply their 
daily wants, but when in the course of human events 
luxury crept into her palaces, and sapped as a mightv 
sea her strongest holds, she became enervated, weak, 
dependant; she neglected agriculture, which is the 
pillar of a republic. Did not her harvest fields fur- 
nish her wisest, her bravest statesmen? but her sons 
forgot their counsels, and, weakened by incessant 
broils, she stood bending as a shaken reed before the 
powerful blast of anarchy. The gloomy Goth 
the savage Van lal seized the occasion and came down 
like an Alpine torrent, sweeping away her mighty 
ones, leading her lovely daughters captive, burning 
her temples, and desecrating the sacred altars of her 
‘ods ! 

. And mighty Rome is desolate—the cry 

Of the wild bittern starts the passer by, 

As lone at evening's solitary hour 

He muses o’er each crumbling fane and tower; 

Hushed is ber forum, broken is her lyre, 

And quenched the lustre of her eye of fire; 

Decay bath broke her shield, her banner tore, 

And dimmed her sword, which flashes row no more! 


(To be continued ) 


SYNOPSIS OF LAW. 


INFANT, 

A person under twenty one years of age. 

A number of interesting legal incidents are attach- 
ed to the period of infancy. 

An infant at the age of fourteen is liable for crimi- 
nal acts. 

Under seven years of age he is not liable for any 
criminal acts. 

Between the ages of seven and fourteen he is prima 
facie not liable, but may be so if circumstances war- 
rant the conclusion that he understands the nature of 
the crime. 

The civil capacity of an infant is extremely limited. 
He is legally competent to do those acts that are 
clearly for his benefit. 

He may therefore take a conveyance to himself, 
because that is for his benefit. 


He may exchange land and property, and occupy 
that received in exchange. 

Most of the acts of infants are voidable only and 
not absolutely void. 

Acts that are capable of being ratified are avoid. 
able only; and those which are incapable of being 
legally ratified are absolutely void. 

_ Whatever the act done may be for the benefit of the 
infant, it shall not be considered void, but he has his 
election when he comes of age to affirm or avoid it. 

a the contract is to the infant’s prejudice it is 
void. 

When it is of an uncertain nature as to the benefit 
or prejudice, it is voidable only at the election of the 
infant. 

No one but the infant himself or his legal repre- 
Sentatives can avoid his voidable deed or contract. 

Deeds, writings and parol contracts, may be avoid- 
ed during infancy, or after he is of age, by his dis- 
sent, entry, suit, or plea, as the case may require. 

If any act of confirmation be requisite after he 
comes of age to give binding force to a voidable act, 
slight acts and circumstances will be a ground from 
which to infer the assent. 

The infant, if he wishes not to abide by his con- 
tract ought, on coming of age, to disaffirm it by an 
act equally solemn as that which created it. 

The executory contracts of an infant by deed are 
generally voidable, not void; so sometimes his simple 
contracts. 

Though the executory contracts of an infant are 
voidable, yet where he does work in payment of his 
contract, or pays money upon it, he cannot, by avoid- 
ing it, get back the money, or recover a compensation 
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him from his contract as far as it is unexecuted.—8 
Cow. 84. 

A warrant of attorney given by an infant to confess’ 
a judgment is void.—6 Cow. 393. 

Infants are capable for their own benefit, and for 
the safety of the public, of doing many binding acts. 
He may contract for necessaries, and such contract 
is binding provided the articles were necessary for 
him under the circumstances and condition in which 
he was placed. 

Necessaries, says Lord Coke, include victuals, cloth- 
ing, medical aid, and good “teaching or instruction, 
whereby he may profit himself afterwards.” 

An infant can neither hold offices, alien or devise 
lands. 

The male over eighteen, and the unmarried female 
over —— meg dispose of personal estate by will. — 

. 4. 

He cannot be an administrator. —2 R. 8. 75. 
An infant male of fourteen and female of twelve 
may enter into a valid contract of marriage. 

But although the contract be valid yet the infant 
under twenty one is not liable for a breach of promise 
of marriage.—5 Cow. 475. 

An infant, however, may enforce such contract 
against an adult. 

Infancy is a personal privilege, at which the party 
alone can avail himself.—2 J. R. 279. 

An infant who lives with, and is maintained by his 
father is not liable even for necessaries.—9 J. R. 141. 

As an incident to the marriage contract he is liable 
to pay the debts of his wife contracted before mar- 
riage.—9 Wen. 238. 

Their marriage settlemente also have been held 
valid in chancery. 

Infants are liable for wrongful acts, whether they 
are positive wrongs or constructive torts or frauds. 

He is liable in trover for converting goods entrust- 
ed to him ; in detinue for goods delivered for a speci- 
fic pur, , and inassumpsit for money which he has 
fraudulently embezzled. 

Where he obtained goods fraudulently represent- 
ing himself of age, though he avoided payment of the 
goods on the plea of infancy, the vendor was held en- 
titled to reclaim the goods, as having never parted 
with his property in them.—15 Mass. Rep. 359. 

Whatever an infant is bound to do by law, the gen- 
eral rule is, that the same will bind him, if he doet it 
without suit at law. 

If he does a right act, which he ought to do, and 
which he was compellible to do, it shall bind him. 

Infants are liable in the same manner as adults for 
trespass and assault.—3 Wen. 891. 

The parent is entitled to the labor and service of 
the infant during his minority. 





INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, ETC. 


BAILEY AND RICHE’S SMUT MACHINE. 








This machine is a recent invention, and has thus 





for his work. The avoidance goes merely to relieve 





purpose. It isso constructed that there is a strong 
current of air passing horizontally, which operates 
upon the grain while in motion, clearing it completely 
from dust, smut, &c. It is wholly composed of iron 
and steel; the heads and staves of cast iron, shaft of 
wrought iron, and boxes and pivots of cast steel. The 
small machine is 34 feet high, and 21 inches in dia- 
meter, and weight about 350 lbs., and can readily be 
taken apart or put together. 

With only a velocity of about 450 revolutions per 
minute, it will clear the grain completely, at the rate 
of, with a small one, 15 to 20 bushels per hour, in a 
large one, of 75 to 100 bushels. 

The inventors, Messrs. I. R. Bailey and Ezra 
Riche, mill wrights, have secured the invention by 
letters patent, and, it seems, the desideratum so long 
wished for by millers, is at length attained. The 
proprietors are residents at Shoreham, Vt. 





PROCESS FOR TEMPERING STEEL INSTRU- 
MENTS. 


A correspondent (Mr. Cesar Colclough, of Tintern 
Abbey) has given us the following account of a pro- 
cess by which steel may be tempered so as to retain 
its maximum of tenacity. This object, which will be 
of much importance to many of our readers, is attain- 
ed without bringing the instrument subjected to the 
process into immediate contact with fire, air, or water. 
Our correspondent speaks with a particular reference 
to drills for piercing glass, gray cast-iron, porcelain, 
&e., probably on account of the greater importance 
of a well-tempered instrument in such employment; 
but it is evident that the process is equally applicable 
to every instrument in which a good temper is of par- 
ticular importance, whether a tool or an instrament 
of common use, as a razor ora knife. The following 
is the process :—Prepare Park’s fusible alloy by melt- 
ing in an iron ladle, with a little resin, five parts of 
bismuth, three of lead, and two of tin. Make a tube 
of wrought iron, with a welded bottom and a well- 
fitted iron stopper: the pipe of a broken key will do 
very well for small articles; and for larger, an old 
gun-barrel, with the touch-hole and breech welded, 
will in most instances answer. Then fill this tube 
with the above alloy, and introduce therein the instru- 
ment to be tempered, and put in the stopper, which 
should be somewhat tapering, so as to enter the alloy 
and keep the instrument below the surface: of course 
the tube will be only so far filled with the alloy as to 
allow room for the dilatation of the metal without the 
displacement of the stopper. Then bring the whole 
to a bright red heat, and afterwards plunge it into 
cold water. Take out the stopper and reverse the 
tube in boiling water, when its contents will fall out 
and the operation is completed. If it be a drill which 
has been subjected to this process, it will cut glass, 
and preserve its sharpness during many repeated tri- 
als if kept moist with oil of turpentine. 





DEVOURING BROOKS. 


It is discovered of Madame de Stael Holstein, that 
before she was fifteen years of age she had “‘devour- 
ed” 600 novels in three months, so that she must have 
read more than six a-day upon an a . Louis 
XIV., during the five months and seven days of his 
imprisonment immediately preceding his death, read 
157 volumes, or one a-day. If this species of glutto- 
ny is pardonable in circumstances like these of Louis, 
it is less so in those of a young lady of fourteen or 
fifteen. No one can have time for reflection who 
reads at this rapid rate; and, whatever may be 
thought, these devourers of books are guilty of abus- 
ing nature to an extent as much greater those 
who overcha their stomachs as the intellectual 
powers are higher than the anima! propensities. 
Thousends of young people spend their time in _— 
petual reading, or rather in devouring books. It is 
true, the food is light; but it occupies the mental fa- 
culties for the time in fruitless efforts, and operates 
to exclude food of a better quality.—dmerican An- 
nals of Education. 


In the announcement of new inventions, is that of 
an elastic ankle-boot, which requires neither lacing, 
ae nor = The ge annoyance of 
aces breaking, buttons coming holes wearing ou 
is supposed to be at an end. ‘ » 

Messrs. Stevens and Catherwood, who have been 
again, and for the last eight months, among the ruins 





far proved far superior to any other for the same 


of Central America, returned to New-York in the 
barque Ana Eliza on Thursday. 
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Albuharez’ daughter, 
h the cold, blue water. 
his sad farewell, 


ear-rings! sardines | she were pearls in silver set, 

a ha gees ar away T heer should him forget, 
Seg mee i ro 

» pure as ear-rings pale— 

Thave dropt them in the well, 
Oh what will Muca think of me, I cannot, cannot tell. 

H ! he'll sa: should have 
Nov of peat! and ot Siiver, bat of gold Ae 5 Bem +. uy 
Of jasper and of onyx, and of diamond shining clear, 
Ad eed easketne quan ore ant Cotton well 

That ¢ unc! are 
Thus will ‘iehi--tnd What to cay, clea! } counst tah. y 


ee rent Bienes ty Se wep 

li think a willing ear I lent to all the lads might say-- 

He'll think some other lover’s hand, among my tresses 

From the ears where he had placed them, my rings of pearl un- 


loosed 
He'll think when I was so beside this marble well 
My pearls fell in—and what to say, alas! I cannot tell. 


He'll say I am a woman, and we are al! the same— 

He'll say I lov’d when he was here to of bis flame ; 

But when he went to Tunis, my virgin troth had broken, 

And no more of oeples a aot for his eaten s 
! my ear-rings uc uckless w' 

Wo ches tease Blecas cles! I cannot tell. : 


Pye appt teeta 
That I at morning, of him at eve— 
Sort gang £0 Sy lover, whbe dows the sun was gone, 

ear. in my hand I held, by the fountain all alone : 
ie cialaledddenwandhinen,whes den ag bent they fi, 
And that deep his Jove lies in my heart, as they lie in the w_li. 





MECHANICAL SKILL OF THE ANTIENTS. 





As to painting, so few and so scanty are the relics, 
and so much injured by time, than the statues and 
other remains of sculpture in bronze and marble, that 
to form a proper judgment of the merit of the an- 
tients in it appears at first very difficult. Yet if due 
attention be paid to what of that kind has been dis- 
covered at Rome, and more lately in the ruins of 
Herculaneum, we shall be obliged to admit the justice 
of that applause, which the painters of antiquity re- | 
ceived from their contemporaries; an applause con. 
firmed by all we have had occasion to observe of their 
excellency in sculpture. The antient painting in fre- 

stil! to be secn at Rome, are, a reclining Venus, 
at full length, and seven other pieces, taken out of a 
vault at the foot of mount Palatine; among which are 
a satyr drinking out of a horn, and a landscape with 
figures, both of the utmost beauty. There are also 
a sacrificial piece, consisting of three figures, and an 
Oedipus, and a sphinx; which all of them formerly 
belonged to the tomb of Ovid. These are specimens 
from which, without temerity, we may form a very 
advantageous judgment of the ability of the masters 
who executed them; but those discovered at Hercu- 
laneum, disclose beyond all others, a happiness of de- 
sign and boldness of expression, that could proceed 
only from the hands of the most accomplished artist. 
The picture of Theseus vanquishing the Minotaur, 
that of the birth of Telephus, that of Chiron and 
Achilles, and that of Pan and Olympe, present innu- 
meérable beauties to all who have discernment, and 
strike most the eye of the more intelligent beholder. 
If indeed we examine the countenance of Achilles in 
the original picture itself and not in the imperfect 
impression published of it, we shall perceive in it 
something inimitably just and fine in its air, energy 
and expression; every thing contribute to display the 
young hero’s ardour for glory; and he looks with 
eagerness and impatience on his master as if he want- 
ed but an opportunity (to acquire it at all hazards. 
There were found also, among the ruins of that city, 
four capital pictures, wherein beauty of design seems 
to vie with the most skilful management of the pen- 
cil. They appear to be of an earlier date than those 
we have spoken of, which belong to the first century; 
a period when painting, as Pliny informs us, was in 
its decline. What then are we to think of the paint- 
ings of Zeuxis and Apelles, when even this art itself, in 
its very decline, was capable of exhibiting such pro- 
ductions as these, which however justly exciting our 
praise, seem to have been but of an inferior kind, 
when compared to the noble performance of those 
great masters? This accounts for the silence obsery- 
ed. by Pliny, and the other historians, in relation to 


them. 

Another kind of work, of affinity to painting, and 
which deserves to find a place here, is the mosaic, 
which the Romans made use of in paving their apart- 
ments. One of the most beautiful monuments of that 
kind, and elegantly described by Pliny, was found 





some years ago in the ruins of Adrian’s famous coun- 


try seat at Tivoli. It represents a basin of water, 
with four pigeons around the brim of it, one of which 
is drinking, and in that attitude its shadow appears 
in the water. Pliny in the same place says, that on 
the same pavement, the breaking up of an entertain- 
ment was so naturally represented, that you would 
have thought you really saw the scattered fragments. 

Musie is as ancient as the world. It seems to have 
been born with man, to accompany him in his painful 
career, to sweeten his labours, and charm away his 
cares. This was its first employment. It was after- 
ward consecrated to divine service, and having thus 
risen in its dignity, became of principal account 
among the people, in accompanying the traditional 
narratives, relative to the characters and exploits of 
their ancestors. Hence it came to be the first science 
wherein their children were instructed. Music, and 
poetry its ally, accompanied all their studies. They 
even deified those, who first distinguished themselves 
in it: Apollo was of this number. Orpheus, Am- 
phion, and Linus, for their eminent talents in this 
art, were accounted more than men. Philosophers 
applied themselves to it; Pythagoras, Socrates, and 
Plato, recommend it as worthy of being cultivated, 
not only ty their disciples, but by the best regulated 
states. The Grecians, and particularly the Arcadi- 
ans, enacted the study of it by law; regarding it as 
indispensably necessary to the common welfare. A 
science so generally cultivated, should have arrived 
at perfection very’early; yet did it continue ina state 
of imbecility and without principles till the times of 
Pythagoras. He precisely determined the propor- 
tions which sounds bear one to another, and regulat- 
ed harmony upon mathematical principles. But he 
let the precision of his mind carry him too far, in sub- 
jecting music to the judgment of reason alone, and 
admitting no pauses or rests, but such as had an ar- 
ithmetical or geometric proportion in them. Olym- 
pus, a Phrygian, came soon after to Athens, who in- 
vented a stringed instrument which gave the semi- 
tones, whereby he introduced so many new graces 
into music, as gave it entirely another air. He join- 
ed Aristoxenes, appealing for the merit of his system 
to the decision of the ear. At length the famous 
Ptolomy appeared, and with superior spirit equally 
disclaimed the partiality of both sides. He took a 
middle course, asserted that sense and reason had a 
joint right to judge of sounds. He determined in de- 
ciding upon the principles of harmony, to make use 
not only of reason but also of the ear, as being of aid 
to one another; and in consequence of this, laid down 
a sure method for finding out the proportions of 
sounds. Had the antients done no more with respect 
of music, than made the discoveries already taken no- 
tice of, that science must be infinitely more indebted 
to them, than it possibly could be to those who suc- 
ceeded them, for what additions they have afterward 
made. The antients have the whole merit of having 
laid down the first exact principles of music ; and the 
writings of the Pythogoreans, of Aristoxenes, Euclid, 
Aristides, Nicomachus, Plutarch, and many others, 
even such of them as still remain, contain in them 
every theory of music yet known. They know, as 
well as we, the art of noting their tunes, which among 
them was called the parasemantic, or semeiotic, per- 
formed by means of entire letters, and serving for the 
direction, the one of the voice, and the other of the 
instrument; and the scale itself, of which Guy Are- 
tin, is the supposed inventor, is no other than the an- 
tient one of the Greeks a little enlarged, and what 
Guy may have taken from a Greek manuscript, writ- 
ten above eight hundred years ago, which Kircher 
says he saw at Messina, in the library of the Jesuits, 
wherein he found the hymns noted, just as in the 
manner of Aretin. 

As to the effect which music produced, and the 
manner of performing it, so far were the antients 
from falling short of the moderns in these respects, 
that as to the former, after reducing the accounts of 
it to the most rigid conformity to truth, they still ap- 
pear therein to have gone far beyond us: and as the 
latter, though it be alleged that their instruments were 
not so complete as ours, and that they knew not, nor 
put in practice those divisions in harmony which en- 
ter into our concerts; yet this seems to be a ground- 
less objection. The lyre, for instance, was certainly 
a very harmonious instrument, and in Plato’s time 
was so constructed, and so full of variety, that he re- 
garded it as dangerous, and too apt to relax the mind. 
In Anacreon’s time it had already obtained forty 
strings. Ptolomy and Porphyry described instru- 
ments resembling the lute and theorbo, having a han- 
dle with keys belonging to it, and the strings extend- 
ed from the handle over a concave body of wood. 
There is to be seen at Rome an ancient statue of Or- 
pheus, with a musical bow in his right hand, and a 
kind of violin io his left. In the commentaries of 





Philostrastus by Nigepere, is @ model of Nero with a 
violin upon it. In the passages referred to below, it 
plainly appears, that the flute was carried to so high 
a degree of perfection by the antients, that there 
were various kinds of them, and so different in sound, 
as to be wonderfully adapted to express all manner of 
subjects. And in Tertullian we meet with a very full 
description of an hydraulic-organ, invented by Archi- 
medes, which was so far from being inferior in any 
respect to ours, that it plainly exceeded them in its 
mechanism, as being made to play by water. ‘Be. 
hold,” says Tertullian, ‘‘that astonishing and admira- 
ble hydraulic organ of Archimedes, composed of such 
a number of pieces; consisting each of so many differ- 
ent parts, connected together by such a quantity of 
joints, and containing such a variety of pipes from 
the imitation of voices conveyed in such a multitude 
of sounds, modulated into such a diversity of tones, 
— from so immense a combination of flutes ; 
al yet all taken together constitute but one single 
instrument.” 





BROOKLYN. 





The city of Brooklyn is advantageously situated on 
the west end of Long Island, opposite the city of New 
York, 146 miles south of the city of Albany. It was 
chartered in 1834, and is divided into 9 wards; being 
governed by a mayor and common council, who are 
elected annually by the people. In 1840, it contained 
36,233 inhabitants, being next in size in the state, to 
the city of New York, with which it is closely allied 
in trade, commerce, and social life; this being the fa- 
vorite residence of many transacting business in the 
above city, with which it is connected by four steam 
ferries, on which commodious boats are constantly 
plying, day and night. Here is about being erected 
a new city hall of marble, of the most durable and 
beautiful style of architecture; a jail, constructed of 
free stone in the Gothic style; a county clerk’s of- 
fice ; the city buildings, now used for city courts and 
public offices; a lyceum building, elegantly construct. 
ed of granite, in which are deposited the Apprentices’ 
Library, City Library, and Hamilton Library ; 4 pub- 
lic markets ; 7 Presbyterian, 7 Episcopal, 3 Reform: 
ed Dutch, 2 Baptist, 7 Methodist 2 Roman Catholic, 
and 2 Unitarian churches, and 1 Friends’ meeting 
house; 3 banking houses and 1 Saving Bank; 2 insu- 
rance offices; 15 hotels and taverns; 4 or 500 stores 
of different kinds ; besides a large number of ware- 
houses ; 2 incorporated white lead companies, manu- 
facturing about 3,000 tons of white lead annually ; 5 
extensive distilleries, capable of using 600,000 bushels 
of grain annually ; 5 rectifying distilleries; 1 brewe- 
ry, 3 steam engine manufactories, one of which is 
very extensive ; 2 machine shops, 1 iron railing ma- 
nufactory; 2 iron foundries, 2 steam planing and 
sawing mills, 1 ship yard, 2 tide grist mills, 1 plaster 
mill, 1 bone mill, 2 floor cloth manufactories, 3 rope 
walks, 1 tannery, 3 turpentine distilleries, 1 lime fac- 
tory, 1 vinegar manufactory, } fur dressing establish- 
ment, 1 galvanizing works, which renders tin and 
iron impervious to air and water; 4 lumber yards, 5 
coal yards, 6 stone cutting yards, 2 marble yards; 
and 2 fresh water tanks, or extensive wells, with re- 
servior, for suy plying shipping in the harbor of New 
York with pure water. Here his being constructed, 
by the “ Atlantic Dock Company,” an extensive ba- 
sin, called the Atlantic Bastin; the outside pier is to 
be 3,000 feet front, facing Buttermilk channel, and is 
calculated to be of sufficient depth, by excavation, to 
accommodate the largest class of steam ships and 
merchant vesssls ; large warehouses are also to be 
erected, for the accommodation of the commerce of 
the port of New York. The Colonade Garden, on 
Brooklyn Heights, is a fashionatle and delightful 
place of resort, overlooking the harbor and city of 
New York ; which, from this point, presents one of 
the most interesting views of the kind to be seen in 
this or any other country. The Long Island raii- 
road, which is finished for a distance of 47 miles, and 
is calculated to extend to Greenport, a further dis- 
tance of 46 miles, commences at the south ferry, in 
Brooklyn. In addition to railroad cars, stages also 
leave daily for several places on Long Island. 

Disturanell’s Gazetteer. 





DISTRIBUTION OF RICHES. 


An equal diffusion of riches, through any country, 
constitutes its happiness. Great wealth in the pos- 
session of one stagnates, and extreme poverty with 
another, keeps him in unambitious indigence. The 
moderately rich, are generally active—not too far re- 
moved from poverty to fear its calamnities, nor too 
near extreme wealth, to slacken the nerve of labour. 
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VERBAL ACCURACY. 





A nice distinction in the use of words, and atten- 
tion to their proper pronunciation is important if 
we communicate briefly, clear, and at the same 
time the most comprehensive ideas. For instance 
steamer and steam boat do, or ought to designate 
two different classes of vessels, the former being 
vessels for the high seas, the latter more especi- 
ally adapted in all respects to inland navigation. 

The steam vessels upon the Mississippi and its 
tributary streams are generally designated steam- 
ers, which is only in ‘‘keeping” with the term 
used by the earlier settlers descriptive of the terri- 
tory along the river to wit ‘“‘the coast.” The 
structure, general description and occupation how- 
ever of their vessels, would render the appellation 
of steam boat much more appropriate. 

Again, in endeavoring to draw analogies from 
animal mechanics the ‘‘ walking,’’ as applied to 
the beam of a steam engine, is an unmeaning cor- 
ruption of recent origin, without either analogy or 
propriety to recommend it; in as much as the 
working or movement of the beam, does not re- 
semble the locomotion either of fish, flesh or fowl, 
and would be much more appropriate and analogous 
if applied to the water wheel, which may be re- 
garded as a many legged or many footed machine, 
and is in fact an improvement, upon the means 
adopted by Nature for accomplishing locomotion 
in land animals, upon land! while the screw pad- 
dle, or modern propeller, imitates, and in one res- 
pect at least, improves upon Nature’s method for 
eflecting the same object, in creatures designed to 
move in air or water, as illustrated in the wing of 
a bird, and the tail of the fish; both propelling up- 
on the same general principle, though in a much 
more effectual manner than art can ever hope 
to accomplish. 

The beam of a steam engine, whether it propels 
a vessel or pumps water, is very appropriately de- 
nominated the ‘‘working beam,’’ because it does 
the work; and the misnomer has been caught by 
the uninitiated from the Yorkshire mode of pro- 
nouncing the word work as though spelt wark; 
hence warking, walking, instead of working. 





CONNECTICUT PRISONS. 





Some idea may be gained of the operation of 
the beautiful system of state prison labor in our 
good sister state, Connecticut, noted alike for her 
blue laws and the many eminent men who may 
trace their ancestry to her green valleys—the wri- 
ter of this among the number. We here see a glo- 
rious example of a state entirely free from debt, 
entering the field in direct competition with her 
own mechanics, and drawing a revenue from that 
banned class, to hoard in her coffers—actuated, no 
doubt, by a provident and paternal spirit, laying 
something by fora stormy day, even at the expense 





of the interests of a worthy class. But the sta- 
tistics, now for the statistics! 

“Tt will be seen from the accompanying report of 
the warden, that the amount of income for the last 
year has been $21,437.97. The whole amount of ex- 
penditures has been $13,372 68—leaving a balance in 
favor of the prison of $8,065.29, as the nett earnings 
for the past year. The whole amount of nett earn. 
ings of the convicts, above the expenses of conducting 
and managing the Prison , has been, from the time of 
its establishment to the present period, (including 
abont $1000 received from Newgate, in tools, &c.,) 
$80,623.31. During the past year the warden has 
paid into the treasury of the state, $13,000 in cash.” 

Yes, well may the report be couched in exultant 
language! Thirteen thousand hard dollars has the 
worthy warden paid into the state treasury! Ah, 
a rare source of revenue thai! Labor costs the 
state nothing, reason her wise legislators, and 
therefore we can convert our prison into a huge 
manufactory, and distance all competition. We 
can have the farther satisfaction of knowing that, 
besides accumulating money from this source, 
we are driving our hard working mechanics from 
the state—sans culottes as they are! They have 
no right to eat the bread of industry here! Let 
them steal and come here into our manufactory if 
the want employment, or else let them starve or 
“cut” for the west, where all our best citizens 
have gone before them. We need not trouble 
ourselves about our pay, our purser, our steward 
there, the warden, he has cash enough and 
to spare—the scoundrelly mechanics, to complain 
because we are drawing a surplus revenue to the 
state treasury !—haven’t they patriotism to support 
the government. Shade of Sherman, out upon the 
ungrateful wretches! Hurra for the wise men of 
little Cr! We are glad to see they show a proper 
abhorrence to those renegade mechanics who 
will not be quiet, and see the bread snatched from 
the grasp of their children, to heap the coffers of a 
state free from debt, and with other resources more 
than sufficient to meet the current expenses of the 
government. Surely the spirit of patriotism must 
be dead in the bosoms of the laborers to complain 
of such righteous requisition! Indeed, little Con- 
necticut, thou art the pink and paragon of wisdom! 


“Go to, go to, and mend thy ways.” 





AERIAL NAVIGATION. 





We learn from the French papers that a person 
named Comaschi has invented a balloon with which 
he can navigate the air in any direction and in all 
weathers. An experiment was lately made at Ly- 
ons, and, though under very unfavorable circum- 
stances, it proved completely successful. The 
acronaut made his ascent on the east bank of the 
Soane, and crossing the river in a curvelinear 
path, making a circuit of great extent, recrossed 
the river and descended at the spot from whence 
he started. During he experiment the weather 
was tempestuous and the wind violent. 

The balloon is rhomboidal in form, and like 
those of common construction, but no details are 
given, or mention made of the means employed in 
its guidance. What reliance can be placed on the 
plan we cannot say, but we doubt not that the day 
is near at hand when aerial navigation will super- 
sede even our present rapid means of conveyance. 
We have seen too much of the world to pronounce 
any thing impossible. Where is Capt. Richard- 
son’s boat, by which we were to be carried from 
this city to New-York in three hours ? 


SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 


The new wire suspension bridge over the Schuy!- 
kill, at Fairmount, Pa., is the finest if not the only 
work of the kind inthe Union. It occupies the 
place of the elegant and airy wooden bridge which, 
before it was burnt, in the fall of 1838 was cele- 
brated as the largest bridge of a single arch in the 
known world. The boldness of the architect, in 
thus spanning a river three hundred and fifty feet 
wide, was the theme of universal admiration. The 
destruction of this elegant structure was regarded 
as an irretrievable loss. 

The present structure will, however, replace the 
former, and reconcile its most ardent admirers. 
The plan is simple, and the work is now complete, 
the finest specimen of art in the country. The 
folldwing description, from Graham’s Magaziné, 
will convey a pretty accurate idea of the work:— 
Two square towers of solid granite, thirty-two feet 
in height, are built on either abutment. Over each 
of these towers, on iron rollers, pass five wire ca- 
bles, each cable being composed of two hundred 
and sixty strands, each strand being an eighth of 
an inch thick. The length of each cable is six 
hundred and fifty feet. These cables are seéured, 
on each shore, in pits, distant from the towers one 
hundred feet, and continuing under ground fifty 
feet further, to a point where they are securely 
fastened, at the depth of thirty feet. These pits 
are built over so as to exclude the rain but not the 
air; and the cables, being painted, are thus pre- 
served from rust. The cables, in stretching from 
tower to tower, form a curve, the lowest point 
of which is at the centre of the bridge. The 
causeway is of wood, and hangs, by smaller wire 
cables, from these larger ones. The width of the 
bridge is twenty-seven feet, and its length from 
abutment to abutment, three hundred and forty- 
three feet. The strength of the bridge has been 
tested by a weight of seventy tons. The structure 
is painted white throughout, and has already won 
the name of the most graceful bridge in the coun- 


try. 





STREET NUISANCES. 





The attention of the proper officers is now re- 
quired to the state of streets, lanes and alleys. 
The sudden appearance of warm weather has de- 
veloped many a decaying lamp of filth, such as 
carcasses of animals, and other odoriferous bodies, 
which offend the least delicate nostrils at every 
turn. The atmosphere is sufficiently loaded with 
putrid matter from yards and stables, in every 
densely populated quarter, to create a pestilence 
at this time of year. Every family is contributing 
its share to the common stock, in many instances 
without being aware of the mischief they are do- 
ing; and the posse commissioned and paid forat- , 
tending to these things, appear to be as blind to 
them as though they did not exist. We are aware 
that the street inspector gets little else than abuse 
for disturbing the nuisances which some folks 
build up and cherish under their own noses; but 
he should consider what is the duty of his office, 
and charge his conscience with a part of the mor- 
tality of the season when he neglects it! He 
should admonish the owner of the premises where 
the nuisance exists, and if it is not attended to 
promptly, interpose authority. Give fair warning 
always, and, if they don’t heed that, then alight 





on them like a June bug! ' 
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WATER ELEVATOR. 

Those who, like us, have some day had»the ex- 
quisite pleasure of literally becoming a “ bearer of 
water,” from some distant spring, will read with 
emotions of pleasure that a labor saving method 
has been discovered, so simple and easy in its ope- 
ration that it need only to be known to take the 
precedence of the joint-cracking, primitive slip- 
and-spill mode of bringing it by hand. 

The annexed drawing of a wire railway for 
elevating water, or, indeed, any weight, up an in- 
clined plane, shows one which has been in opera- 
tion more than two years, and is found to work 
most admirably. 


=—S ——— 


Let a, in the drawing represent a house at the sum- 

mit of the hill—d, the spring—c, a post just below the 
‘spring, or two of them, with a roller between, by 
which the wire can be easily tightened or loosened— 
d, acommon good sized wire—e, a platform with a 
post to fasten the wire and windlass, and to raise the 
wire clear of the inequalities of the surface—/, a cord 
fastened to the pail g, which when water is drawn, is 
suspended on two hooks attached toa pulley, slide, 
or even the half of a common cast door hinge through 
the junction holes of which the railway wire passes. 
This, when the pail is hung upon it, will quickly slide 
to the spring, where it will immediately fill from the 
spout, to the end of which a cross spout is filled 
which turns the stream at right angles, thus permit- 
ting the pail to slide directly to the proper place with- 
out touching the spout at all. It is then drawn ra- 
pidly up by the crank and cylinder at the top of the 
hill. 


The wire in the instance where the above was 
taken was 160 feet in length, and a pail of water 
could be drawn in less time than from a well 25 
feet deep. The expense of cord and wire was 

‘only about $2, with one or two days’ work in con- 
struction. It has been in operation two years 
without repairing. Where large quantities of water 
are to be raised, two wires can be used, and while 
one comes up another can go down, &c., after the 
common method in our wells. There are many 
situations where this contrivance can be made of 
great service. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOURTH. 





Among the preparations making for the cele- 
bration of our national independence, certainly 
not the least interesting are those of the tempe- 

"ance societies. They celebrate the day by them- 
selves, with banners and badges bearing appropri- 
ate devices, and wi!l probably exhibit the mdSt 
imposing procession. They will form what is apt- 
ly termed a cold water army. 

The Young Men’s Association are also prepar- 
ing for the event. They have for several years 
presented a novel feature in the exercises of that 





glorious day—an intellectual festival—infinitely 
more appropriate and of a higher order than we 
were accustomed to witness. The former celebra- 
tions were frequently little better than Bacchana- 
lian festivals—a great day for fun and fire crack- 
ers; rum-drinking and fighting. The cuntrast be- 
tween the celebrations of this year and those of 
but ten years since, are a gratifying evidence of 
the increasing intelligence of the people, who are 
undergoing a mighty change of mind and morals. 


THE STATE PRISONS. 





In our last we promised to consider Prof. Tell- 
kampf’s objection to the employment of convicts 
in mining, that instead of reforming the criminal it 
would have a tendency to corrupthim. We quote 
from Prof. T’s. article: ‘‘It would be a matter of 
great difficulty to enforce silence in the mines un- 
less by a most expensive number of overseers, so 
effectually that their working together shall not 
have a seriously contaminating effect. Then we 
must remember, that the state has only a right to 
punish, not to corrupt. It does corrupt, if it uses 
the system of joint labor in prisons without being 
able to prevent communication among the prison- 
ers: because men of a similar character coming 
in contact, impel one another in their course, so that 
not only the less criminel will be corrupted by the 
men criminal, but even the most criminal will gain 
in wickedness by the mutual contact.’”? Admit- 
ting then the professor’s conclusion for sake of the 
argument, the matter turns on this single point, 
the prevention of communication. Our author 
supposes it would employ too great a number of 
overseers at too great an expense to enforce silence 
—then the expense of preventing communication is 
the fundamental and sole reason for the rejection 
of the plan. Here we join issue. We assert that 
it would not be attended by any inordinate ex- 
pense, and even if it was it would be far bet‘er to 
have the convicts thus employed, where their la- 
bor will barely pay their expenses, than to re- 
main, as they are now, a burthen on the mechanics 
of the State. A person who supposes that order 
and silence cannot be maintained but with the 
greatest difficulty need only visit the large mines 
and manufactories of this country or Europe, to be 
convinced to the contrary. He will discover that 
the most admirable order exists and every part of 
grant of William the Conqueror are these two lines: 
the operations goes on quietly and harmoniously. 
That, even there, corruption exists and is fostered 
we do not deny, but it is not during the time occu- 
pied in labor. Itis at the intervals of unemploy- 
ed time that these evils, of various kinds, are fos- 
tered. In the case of the convict such opportuni- 
ties can never occur. Experience may safely be 
opposed to theory, when they cannot be reconcil- 
ed ;—but in this instance we cannot discover that 
they may not be, as no ground exists, in our opinion, 
for this supposition that men cannot be congregat- 
ed, under strict rules, without contamination. 
But the Professor does not deny that silence may 
be enforced—it would only, to use his own words, 
be a matter of ‘considerable difficulty,”’ though 
not at all impracticable. “Expense must not be 
put in array against Right. There are far weighti- 
er objections to this scheme than urged by Prof. 
T. but these as we remarked in the commence- 
ment of the article in our last it is not our purpose 
now to consider. The proper time will be when 
brought before our legislature, to discuss the matter. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


TOBACCO. 

Dr. Mott of New York says that tobacco is a 
preventive of laryngeal phthisis and bronchitis. 
That’s a grand miscovery. He ought now to re- 
tire from his labors, and rest his fame upon that 
opinion, which will be glory enough for one man. 
He will carry with him the gratitude of all tobak- 
ker chawers, who were getting a little out of coun- 
tenance. Another philosopher, taking up the sub- 
ject where the doctor left it, goes on to show that 
when clergymen used tobacco in all its forms, and 
wore a large white wig, a cocked hat and a cane, 
bronchitis was unheard of. It was left for us to 
finish this great train of ideas, by remarking that 
clergymen were also in the habit, with every body 
else, of using spiritous liquors, and that with the 
abandonment of these good old customs that pre- 
valent disease has fastened upon them, as a judg- 
ment for the error of theirways! Their only hope 
of salvation appears to be to go back to rum and to- 
bacco, canes, wigs, cocked hats and all! The only 
difficulty now is between Dr. Mott and ourselves, in 
settling our claims to the discovery. He is the 
discoverer, we the perfector of a grand system 
which is going to overturn the old established doc- 
trine that abstinence from filthy habits in eating 
and drinking is calculated to promote health! 








MAJOR TOCHMAN. 

This brave and eloquent apostle of freedom is 

uwaking the valley of the Connecticut with his 

spirit stirring harrangues. The New Englanders 

will listen with interest to the recital of the strug- 

gles, the triumphs and the misfortunes of his coun- 
try, from one so capable of relating them. 





MECHANICS’ FAIR. 

The mechanics of Erie county are preparing for 
their first annual fair, which is to be holden at 
Buffalo on the 5th of October next. While the 
mechanics of almost every other part of the state 
are stagnatling, the workies at the western ex- 
treme are setting their fellow craftsmen a patiem 
which it is hoped they will all copy from one of 
these days. 


er) 





MONEY. 

Bacon, the English philosopher, compares mon- 
ey to manure. If gathered in heaps, it does no 
good, but on the contrary becomes offensive— 
spread it, though ever so thinly, over the surface 
of the earth, and it enriches the whole country. 





CURIOUS ANCIENT CUSTOM. 
Formerly, the wax of title deeds was bitten 
by the grantee instead of sealing. In a rhyming 


“In witness that this thing is soothe, 
I byte the wax with my wang toothe.” 





A RUSSIAN TOY. 

The emperor of Russia has sent Audubon 4 
magnificent golden snuff box, studded with dia- 
monds, valued at 82000. If his majesty had sub- 
scribed that amount of money to the naturalist’s 
immortal works, it wouid have assisted him in his 
ardous labors, while the bauble will not be put to 
use, even if the naturalist should have contracted 
the vile habit of snuffing; and will merely be 
handed down to his posterity, if they are not com- 
pelled to part with it to pay his debts. Though ® 
well meant compliment, it is a paltry tribute to 
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one of the brightest ornaments of the age, whose 
indefatigable pursuit of science will go unrewarded. 





AFGHANISTAN. 

The British governmet have depatched seven 
more ships with 16000 troops to India, which indi- 
cates a determination to push the war against Af- 
ghanistan, where she has already expended so 
much blood and treasure. It has long been her 
policy to keep the power pretty equally balanced 
between that country and Persia, or to prevent 
them from weakening one another by wars, in or- 
der to advance the commercial interests of the 
English company, and to provide a bulwark 
against the progression of the Russian conquests in 
the direction of her Asiatic possessions. The 
country contains 350,000 square miles, occupying 
atable-land, on which rise mountains covered with 
perpetual snow. The population is probably up- 
wards of fourteen millions, consisting chiefly of 
Afghans, Persians and Hindos. They have no 
name for the country themselves, which the Eng- 
lish found divided into twenty-seven provinces; 
but call themselves Pushtaneh. The chief cities 
are Cabul, 80,000 inhabitants; Candahar, 100,090, 
and Peshawar, 100,000. The citizens are princi- 
pally Persians and Indians; for an Afghan never 
keeps a shop, or exercises any trade. The Af- 
ghans are a hardy and athletic race, of moderate 
stature, with high cheek bones and prominent no- 
ses. Their religion is that of Mahomet, though 
accompanied with less bigotry than usual. The 
British will find it difficult to regain their footing 
in that country. 





COMPLIMENT TO AN AUTHOR. 

The rarest tribute ever paid to the gerius of an 
author, was received by Gellert, a German writer, 
from a peasant. One day a man appeared at his 
door, in Leipsic, with a load of fire wood. “Is it 
not here,”” he asked, ‘“ that Mr. Gellert lives ?”’ 
On being told that it was, he desired to sce the 
master of the house, and having been brought 
to him, ‘‘Are not you, sir,” he said, ‘‘ the author 
of the Fables?” “J am,’’ said Gellert. ‘Well, 
then,” said the other, “‘ here is a load of wood, 
which I have brought you, to thank you for the 
pleasure which your book has given me, my wife 
and children!” We often see country newspapers 
offering to take wood in pay for their immortal 
wares, from their inhuman subscribers who are to- 
tally incapable of appreciating the genius and la- 
bors of the editor, as did the German peasant, but 
allow his fire to go out, and his wife and children 
to suffer from the inclemency of the seasons! How 
very unfeeling! 





THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL. 

Lopez de Vega, describing an afflicted shep- 
herdess, in one of his pastorals, who is represented 
weeping near the sea side, says, that the sea joy- 
fully advanced to gather her tears, and that, hav- 
ing enclosed them in shells, it converted them into 
pearls. A correspondent, traveling in New Eng- 
land, speaking of the onion weeding industry of 
the ladies in Weathersfield, says—‘ the while I 
could fancy adown their sunbumt cheeks rolled 
floodtide lachrymation: and not far below a pure, 
chrystal rivulet was seen silently meandering its 
course seaward, that doubtless had its source in 
the eyes of Weathersfield’s onion-weeping maid- 
ens!” Very likely; and when the tears come to 
New Haven, that’s what makes the oysters. 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS, ETC. 


The cotton spinners of Bercelona, to the number 
of, at least, 6,000, all wearing clothes of Spanish 
manufacture, traversed the streets of that town on 
the 9th May, and celebrated the second anniversary 
of the foundation of their association. 


The number of mechanics dismissed from the five 


reat navy yards from May Ist to June 10th, are as 
ollows: 





From Portsmouth, N. H.,.++++++...-.. 89 
Boston ...cccsccccescscocccccses 216 
New-York, eeeeteee eee eeeeete ** 353 
Philadelphia,......se+++eeeeees 444 
Nesfellc,ccce cccccevccesoccc sees 426 

1528 


The reason given by the Secretary in a document 
just laid before Congress, is “a want of work, caused 
by the launching of several vessels being stopped, and 
the discontinuance of the work on the medium steam- 
ers.—. Y. Express. 


Extensive beds of lead ore have been found in the 
northern part of Arkansas, principally in Marion 
county. Application has been made to the Commis- 
sioner of the lead mines, for a lease of lands, to work 
the ore. 

The Augsburgh Gazette, of the 12th May, enumer- 
ates the periodical publications and journals in the 
Russian Empire as foilows:—98 in the Russian lan- 

uage, 22 in German, 8 in French, 4 in English, 3 in 

olish, 1 in Italian, 3 in the Teutonic; total 139, 
Last year there were but 134. 

Frederick Holtzer, a man employed in the Engine 
factory of Mr. Snowden, in Brownsville, was killed in 
a shocking manner, on the 28th ult. He was in the 
fly whee! of a new boat, which was just going to test 
its new machinery, and while there, the engine was 
started, and his body horrible mangled before any 
one knew that he was there. 


The number of cats in England is estimated at 2,- 
732,000—and the Lancaster Examiner estimates the 
number of dogs in Pennsylvania at 200,000, and re- 
- as that as many hogs be substituted in their 
places. 


A carrier of one of the weekly newspapers in Phila- 
delphia, counted 640 houses “to let’’ on his route 
through the principal streets of that city. 

The seats in the circus at Buffalo fell down a few 
evenings since, and threw men, women and chil- 
deren intoaheap. We believe they all found them- 
selves again. 


A black snake, which had discovered the nest of a 
woodpecker, climed up the tree, and putting his head 
into the hole, swallowed the woodpecker. Alas! 
when he would have withdrawn, he found his throat 
so much distended by his supper, that he could not 
get back, and so he died, with his length exposed, 
dangling from the woodpec!.er’s hole, an admonition 
to all who passed by, not to get info a scrape until 
they had contrived how to get out of it. 

They have a man in Philadelphia astonishing the 
natives by his immense strength. A day or two ago 
he raised an anchor, weighing about eleven hundred 
pounds, several inches clear of the ground. After- 
wards he raised 12 fifty six pounds with one hand. 

It is stated that a stone admirably suited for litho. 
graphic purposes, has recently been discovered in a 
quarry in the Island of Cuba, It is said to have been 
used in Havana with great satisfaction and success. 

The gold coinage at Dahlonega mint (Geo.) is 
nearly double what it was last year to the same date, 
amounting to $86,000. This is owing to the discove- 
ry of new mines. 

Mr. Leyell, the Geologist, has recenily been mak- 
ing examinations about Cleveland. He pronounces 
the ‘Island Bluff’ a more ancient formation, than 
the ground on which the city stands, by several thou- 
sands years. 

The mechanics of Niles, Mich., have erected a 
cross over the remains of St Joseph, who, two hun- 
dred years ago, discover the river which bears his 
name, and on whose banks he was buried. 

A few days since, Mr. Gronce Lirrtre, of this 
place, exhibited to us two cherries, taken from a 
graft on one of his trees, measuring three inches and 
a quarter each, in circumference.—Geltysbuggh Jour. 





EPIGRAM. 
Two lovely indices live hard by, 
And each a churching goes ; 


the at 8 
City Benk of Badulo. "Commercial Bank, N. ¥ 
City Trust, N. Y. Wayne County Bank. 
Notes redeemed by the comptroller at the following rates 
Stock Ac. Stock 4 Est. Ac. 
Bi ton Bank 70 
Cattara Co. Bank, 85 77 
of Lodi, 83 97 
Bk of Western N.Y. Rochester, 75 
U.S. fan ses iredtan 7 
Bank “ 
Erie County Bank, bo 72 = 
Bank of . 78 3 
Merchants’ Ex. Bask, “ 81 65 
Union —, “ 81 
Tonawanda 8 
Tenth Ward Beek, 4 
Bank Co., par 74 
Millers’ Bank, Clyde, par wh 





OOK BINDING.—HARVEY H. CORNING, of the 
d ledger, 82 State street, Albany, carries on the above 
business in all its various viz: PLAIN, EXTRA ond SUPER 
exTR«—has a first rate RULING MACHINE and 
plements for manufacturing BLA 
tion, on .he most reasonable 
work i ' 
N. B. An assortment kept on hand. 27. 





AMOWWIG,s 
HAIR DRESSER &C. 


No, 22 South Pearl Street. 
To Builders and Contractors. 


yb subscriber having purchased Caldwell and Cameror’s 
Lock [-:tablishment, is now prepared to execute orders on 
their improved in all the variety of Door Locks now used in 
the best style of building. The utility of these locks will at oree 
be apparent to any one who may examine them. 
difficulties exi in almost every lock now in 
complained of by builders and house owners, in almost entirely 
removed. The simple but substantial of the spring 





3 
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All — addressed to the subscriber, at the Furnace, Fonda- 
treet, will receive prompt atten’ 
" OB’T CUNNINGHAM. 
Schenectady, Nov. 26, 1841. 


Reference may be had to any of the undersigned gentlemen who 
have given their approving card for publication. 0 
We, the undersigned builders, have used Caldwell and Camer- 
on’s patent door locks, and from their simple construction, 
ness and general utility, do not hesitate to recommend them to 
public, as equal te any lock of American manufacture now in use. 
BOARDMAN & VAN VOAST, 
GEORGE McBAIN, 
HENRY MORSE, Builders in Albany 
JOSEPH HORSFALL, 


sities barging 2 ee ae aie 
ve during the past ton a num 

Cameron's patent mortics and Eoob locks, and consider them the 
easiest to put on, =i Gots Cee I have ever used or 
seen. 37 JOHN RAYSIDE, Abany. 








LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 


J. HOCHSTRASSER, 


Willcontinue the above business at his old stand, and 
madearrangements with manufacturers of Leather and Morocco 
in the cities of New-Yorr, Pmtapetrmta, and Avpany, 
having in his employ first rate wo , he is enabled to 
his customers with all the articles in his line on the most 


i 


di 


ble terms, at or Retail, the are incladed in 
his assortment: Oak and Hemlock Harness, Collar, Horse, 


Trunk, Velise and Skirting Leather; Hi 
Rasset Bridle, do. Facing Skins, do. Ling | 
Hides, Patent Leather, Coach 


Carrier’s Tools, Oak Sole Leather, Hemlock do., Wax and Grain 
0 Leather, do. Calf Keen’s Philadel Seal and 
Kip Skins, Splits and Wealt ber, C Green, 
hite and Yellow Linings, Goat and Sheep Skins, 
ite Alum Dressed Dressed and Undressed 
Colored Goat and Sheep 8! . English Shoe Thread of all num- 
bers, India Rubber and Patent Cloth, Apron Skins, Bind. 


ing, &c. 

"€iB! An assortment of Suor Maxen’s Fixpunes will be hept 
hand. 

"Aino, ‘Roller Shine, Engine Hoot 





Emma there to close her eyes, 
And Sone to eye her clothes. 


, Band, Picker, ent} 
Patent Leather, on hand and made to order, Albany, 
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MISCELLANY. 





OH, HAD I A THOUSAND EYES. 


And bad I a thousand hearts, dear, 
should every one be thine; 
For Pd do with them all as I have done, 





ANTIENT EXAMPLES IN LAW. 

At Paris, one morning a hungry poor man, beg- 
ng his arms from door to door, did at the last esp 
very good chear at a cook’s house, whereat his mout 
began to water; and the spur of his stomack pricking 
him forwards, he made as much haste towards the 

lace as his feeble feet would give him leave: Where 

was No sooner come, but the pleasant smell of the 
meat and sauce, did catch such hold of the poor man’s 
nose, that (as if he had been holden with a pair of 
poe he had no power to pass from thence, until 

e had (to stay the fury of his ranging appetite,) 
eaten a piece of bread which he had of charity gotten 
in another place. In the eating whereof his sense 
was so delighted with the fresh smell of the cook’s 
meat, that tho’ he did not lay his lips to any morsel 
thereof, yet in the end his stomach was so well satis- 
fied with the smell thereof, that he plainly acknowl- 
edged to have gotten as good a breakfast as if he had 
there eaten his belly full of the best chear. Which 
when the cook had heard, (being an egregious wrang- 
ler) he in haste steps forth to the poor fellow, lays 
hold on him, and in a cholerick mood bids him pay 
for his breakfast? The honest poor man amazed at 
this strange demand, could not tell what to say: but 
the cook was so much the more earnest, by how much 
he perceived the good man to be abashed at his bold- 
ness; and did so cunningly cloak the matter, that in 
the end the poor man was contented to refer the de- 
ciding of the controversy to whatsoever person should 
next pass that way, and abide his judgement. Which 
thing was no sooner concluded, but by and by cometh 
to the place a very natural fool, and such a notorious 
idiot as in all Paris his like was not to be found. All 
the better for me, said the cook; for more he doubted 
the sentence of the wise man than a fool. Well, sir, 
to this foresaid judge they rehearsed the whole fact; 
the cook complaining, and the other patiently confess- 
ing as before. A great multitude of people were gath- 
ered about them, no less desirios to know what would 
follow, than wondering at that which had gone before. 
To conclude, this natural perceiving what money the 
cook exacted caused the poor man to put so much 
m betwixt two basins, and to shake it up and 
down in the cook’s hearing which done, he did award, 
that as the poor man was satisfied with the smell of 
the cook’s meat so the cook should be recompensed 
with the noise of the poor man’s money. Which 
j mt was so commended that whoso heard the 
same, thought, if Cato or Solomon had been there to 
decide the controversy, they could not have given a 
more indifferent or just sentence.” 





AN ANECDOTE OF EARLY TIMES. 

The Puritans, who first settled New En land, came 
to this country from religious motives. But it was 
not long before some came from the mother country 
for the purpose of gain. It is related by Mather, that 
as a good minister was preaching to a congregation 
of these, who lived somewhere in the North East, he 
urged them to approve themselves as religious peo- 
ple, from the fact that they removed themselves to 
this wilderness for the important ends of gloriffing 
God and spreading the gospel among the heathen. 
Upon this, one in the assembly thinking the error 
was 80 t that it should be corrected at once, cried 
out, » you are mistaken. You think you are 
the people at the Bay. Our main end 


the honest simplicity of those time.—Ezeter News 
Letter. 





KITTY OF THE PLAIN. 
De sun vash gone town shust pebint the plue mountain, 
Ven I stumpled longs mid der chovanpa ape ted ‘der fountains, 
en 
To see vouce my ‘itty vot lis on der plain. 
How schweet ish der lily mit lis prown 
De cecear i ety en cas ny too, 

t ish so britty 
meet little Kisty vot life on der pain. 
1 Get ewe tow Sah Tatehs in der nation, 
places I'd come down again, 

it vash notin vate’er vash my station, 
Witout my schweet Kitty, vot lifs on der plain. 


E 
F 





DR. FRANKLIN’S WIFE. 


In a sketch of his life and habits, Dr. Franklin says: 
“ It was lucky for me that I had a wife as much dis- 
posed to industry and frugality as myself. She as- 
sisted me cheerfully to my business, folding & stich- 
ing pamphlets, and tending shop, purchasing old linen 
rags for making paper, &c. We kept no lazy or idle 
servants; our table was plain and simple, our furni- 
ture ofthe cheapest sort. For instance, my breakfast 
was, for a long time, bread & milk, (no tea) and I ate 
out of a two-penny porringer with a pewter spoon. 
But mark how luxury will enter families, and make 
a progress in spite of principle. Being called one 
morning to breakfast, I found it in a china bowl with 
a spoon of silver. They had been bought for me 
with out my knowledge, by my wife, and had cost the 
enormous sum of three and twenty shillingr, for 
which she had no other excuse or apology to make, 
but that she thought her husband deserved a silver 
spoon and china bowl, as well as any of her neigh- 
bors. This was the first appearance of plate or chi- 
na in our house, which afterwards, in the course of 
years, as our wealth increased augmented gradually 
to several hundreds in value. 





HABIT. 

A mind long habituated to certain objects, insensi- 
bly becomes fond of seeing them, visits them from hab- 
it; and parts from them with reluctance—hence pro- 
ceeds the avarice of the old in every kind of possession. 
They love the world and all that it produces. They 
love life, and all its advantages ;—not because it gives 
them pleasure, but because they have known it long. 





THE THREE STAGES OF LIFE. P 
Youth, is devoted to pleasure, middle age, to amb* 
tion, and old age, to avarice—and these are the thre® 
general principles to be found in mankind—some- 
times ascending to honourable motives, and some- 
times descending to deshonourable actions. 





OLD MAIDS. 


I consider an unmerried lady declining into the vale 
of years, as one of those charming countries border- 
ing on China, that lies waste for want of proper in- 
habitants. We are nut to accuse the country, but the 
ignorance of its neighbours, who are insensible of its 
beauties though at liberty to enter and cultivate the 
soil.— Goldsmith. 





FUNERAL CUSTOM IN RUSSIA. 


When a corpse is buried in Russia, it is attired in 
its best clothing, or in an expensive substitute for it; 
or, if the individual held any situation under govern- 
ment, inhis appropriate uniform. This custom led to 
a singular occurrence on the decease of the Jate Gen- 
eral Alabief. After his interment, a bill of 20,000 rou- 
bles was missing ; suspicion fell upon his secretary, 
who was threatened with a prosecution unless it was 
produced. Unable to aceount for the deficiency, the 
idea at length occurred to him that the paper might 
have been buried with his master, the coffin was 
opened, and the bill found safe in the General’s pocket. 





WOMAN, 


As the vine which has long twisted its graceful 
foliage around the oak, and been lifted by it, into 
sunshige, will, when the hardy plant is rifted by the 
thunderbo cling round it with its caressing tendrils, 
and bind up its shattered boughs ; so it is beautifully 
ordered by Providence, that woman, who is the mere 
dependant and ornament of man in his happier hours, 
should be his stay and solace when smitten with sud- 





‘was to fish.” This, if trae, was an example of 





ses of his nature, tenderly supporting the drooping 
head, and binding up the broken heart. 





ADULTERATION OF FLOUR. 


There are various methods of detecting adultera. 
tions of wheat flour. The first is by its specific gra. 
vity. If potato flour be added, which is frequently 
done in France, since a vessel which contains one |b. 
of whet flour will contain one pound and a half of 
the fecuia, the proportion of this adulteration may be 
easily estimated. psum or ground bones be 
mixed with the flour, they will not only increase its 
density still more, but they will remain after burning 
away the meal. 

The second method is by ascertaining the quantity 
of gluten which the second sample will afford. The 
two following criteria may also be employed. 

ist. Nitric acid has the property of coloring wheat 
flour of a fine orange yellow, whereas it affects the 
color neither of fecula nor starch. 

2d. Pure muriatic acid colors good wheat flour of a 
deep violet, but dissolves fecula or starch, and forms 
with it a light, colorless, viscuous fluid, decomposa. 
ble by alkalis. It may also be observed, that as fe. 
cula absorbs less water than flour, this affords a 
ready means of detection. 

The adulteration with bean or pea flour may be 
detected by pouring boiling water upon it, which de. 
velopes the peculiar smell of these two substances. 

Ure’s Dictionnry- 





“ Make way, gentlemen,” once cried a New-Hamp. 
shire Representative, to the populace who were 
crowding him out of his place in the procession on 
election ey “ Make way we are the Representa. 
tives of the People—‘ Make way yourselves,” replied 
a stuily member of the throng, ‘“‘we are ‘he people 
themselves.” 


Persons of real worth are sometimes destitute of 
money. 

There are a great many men with plenty of money 
that would steal if they were poor. 

Every house should have a garden, as a remem. 
brance of Paradise. 

Whoever ignorantly does an injury shall knowingly 
make reparation. 


He who marries for wealth selleth his happiness at 
half price. 


As Pat Hogan sat enjoying his connubial bliss u 
on the banks of a southern creek, he espied a ¢ 
emerging from the stream. “Och, honey!” he ex 
claimed solemly, “that iver I should come all the wa 
to Ameriky to see a snuff-box walk!” ‘ Whisth! 
said his wife, “don’t be after making fun of the birds.” 

The police minister of Prussia has issued an edict, 
prohibiting to rob a nightingale’s nest, or keep one ia 
a cage under a penalty of five dollars. 

Let no man be ashamed to work. Let no man be 
ashamed of a hard fist or a sunburni countenance. 
Let him be ashamed only of ignorance and sloth. 
Let no man be ashamed of poverty. Let him only be 
ashamed of idleness and dishonesty. 

An old lady who was apt to be troubled in ber 
dreams, and rather superstitous withal, informed the 
parson of the parish that on a night previous she 
dreamed she saw her grand father who had been 
for ten years. The clergyman asked her what she 
had been eating. “Oh only half a mince pie!” 
“ Well,” says he, “if you had devoured the other half, 
you might probably have seen your grand mother!” 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Several active and enterprising Agents wanted to 
procure subscribers for a monthly work and this 
paper. Apply ow aes | at this office, or address 
post paid the publisher of the Mechanic at this place. 

Subscriptions will be received by the following pet 
sons, to whom money may be paid. 

M. W. Spencer, 42 Ann Strect, = 5 tos, Wie. 


New-York. 
ames M. West Troy. 
William Burton, Cohoes. G 
Jonas B. Gilson, Waterford. W. E. Rus-el, Schenectady. 
Levi Willard, Troy. 


R, Proudfit, Jr., Newberg. 
’ lo. G.W. Ingalls, Greenfield, N.Y 
Benj. Holt, Little Falls. Z. N. Graves, Troy, &c. 
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den calamity, winding herself into the rugged reces- 
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